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editorial 


ONE WHO VISITS A GOOD MANY CHURCHES in the course of a 
year and talks with even more pastors gets the impression that 
a sizeable percentage have problems because their church build- 
ings are too big while others complain that their church build- 
ings are not big enough to keep up with a growing congregation. 
In many instances the dwindling and the burgeoning are related 
to the simple economic and social facts of community decline 
and growth. Depleted mining towns, deserted mill villages, 
empty houses where once dwelt large rural families make up 
one side of the picture. Mushroom subdivisions, as cities push 
out their tentacles along the highways, may create problems 
equally perplexing. 

The Committee on Rural Issues, set up by the Departments 
of Town and Country Church and the Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of Christ, has been aware 
that the church needs to learn not only how to minister to 
people in these situations but also how to handle the forces 
which make for human good or ill under the pressure of social 
change. 

Accordingly, these agencies called a Consultation on the 
Church and Community Development at the Congregational 
Conference Center at Lisle, New York, November 9-11, 1960. 
Representatives of the synods and conferences in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states took a look at the broad socio- 
logical trends; the impact of economic expansion and decline; 
the relation of Christian faith to the community’s life; and 
suggestions for action. 

Distinguished leaders were present. Solomon Barkin, research 
director for the Textile Workers, is an authority on area de- 
velopment. Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, of Harvard, is a 
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veteran in the field of the sociology of the small community. 
Paul Ross Lynn and Alfred C. Bartholomew work on the fron- 
tier between theology and the parish ministry in two seminaries 
of the United Church. In this issue, SoctaAL ACTION shares with 
a wider public the heart of their addresses. 


TO THOSE WHO TAKE SERIOUSLY THE HUMAN AND MORAL COST 
of economic blight and community deterioration, the logic of 
competently planned Area Development is unescapable. As has 
been pointed out, not only by Solomon Barkin but also by other 
students of economically depressed areas, the possibilities of 
local “self-help” efforts, while deserving of encouragement and 
commendation, are sharply limited in their effectiveness. They 
must be supplemented by greater resources—technical as well 
as economic—which can be provided only by federal action. 

It is, therefore, welcome news that the new Administration 
has placed Area Development high on the list of priorities for 
which it proposes to secure Congressional action. Along with 
minimum wage legislation and medical insurance for older citi- 
zens, this would represent an important step in alleviating the 
burden borne by groups disadvantaged through no fault of their 
own. What is more, such provisions would enable the persons 
and communities affected to contribute to the national economic 
growth which properly concerns us. 

Excellent legislation on this subject was prepared in the last 
two Congresses by Senator Paul Douglas and others. At that 
time the Council for Christian Social Action supported “the 
adoption of measures to provide information, technical assist- 
ance, special loans, and public facilities in areas suffering per- 
sistent unemployment” as well as in depressed rural areas. 

These bills were vetoed by the President because he objected, 
not to their purpose, but to the amount of money involved. The 
House failed to furnish enough votes to override this veto. With 
Mr. Kennedy’s philosophy of “moving forward”—and with sup- 
port from concerned citizens—the prospects are that there are 
enough Senators and Representatives of both major parties to 
enact an effective program. 


—HUBER F. KLEMME 


Economic problems of expanding 
and declining communities 


Prononiic change is being propelled by various forces in our 
society. The simplest is the mere multiplication of our popu- 
lation. To maintain the same level of per capita wealth, na- 
tional product and income, it is essential that we use more re- 
sources and more capital, build more houses, create more com- 
munities and extend existing ones. Therefore, even in a period 
of so-called economic stagnancy there is much change. 

In addition, even in the relatively stable era when our per 
capita growth is not being improved economic shifts of various 
kinds are being made. People are moving from one place to 
another; transfers are occurring in economic activity; worn out 
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or obsolete facilities have to be replaced; new products are com- 
ing on the market to displace older ones. 


Even in periods of declining economic wealth, movement is 
common. People are withdrawing from existing activity. They 
are abandoning previous living levels. They are shifting back 
to communities in which they will find familial support. Busi- 
ness contracts and eliminates economic operations. Surpluses 
become available; vacancies increase; and idleness grows. 


But the process of change is accelerated in periods of rising 
per capita income, national product and wealth. Such progress 
is being effected through various methods. Increased efficiency 
in operations is one basic technique. Machinery substitutes for 
labor; the organization of work is improved; management be- 
comes more effective; expensive and rare materials are dis- 
placed by cheaper and more plentiful ones; more efficient build- 
ing structures replace obsolete ones; long-distance communica- 
tion eliminates the need for way stations; automatic controls 
displace human ones. As such technical changes are effected, 
new products arise, new raw materials are needed, new services 
required. Manufacturing and service industries relocate to more 
economic areas. People flock to the new job opportunities and 
the industrial and population maps get altered radically. 

Advances in the rate of growth are accelerated by new forces, 
most important of which are organized research and scientific 
investigation. These are providing a cumulating fount of new 
technical knowledge from which will flow even more radically 
different technologies and societies. The practical applications 
of these findings have hardly begun. When this flow is tapped, 
they will truly gush forth with many innovations. 

A second force accelerating our rate of progress is savings 
made in our investments both human and physical. Physical, 
mental and vocational rehabilitation of individuals is becoming 
commonplace. Similarly, we are learning through urban re- 
newal and redevelopment of distressed urban and rural areas 
to preserve our large-scale capital, thereby conserving more 
wealth and further accelerating our total progress. 

With the new accent on conservation of human, natural, and 
physical wealth, we are closing the circle of attitudes. Progress 
and growth do not mean merely the introduction of the new 
but also the alteration of the old to make them better serve us 
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in this rapidly changing society. The challenge ahead for us is to 
facilitate our adjustments and capitalize on our human and 
physical resources for the greatest national and individual good. 
In no field is there greater need of maintaining the quality 
and benefits of past investment than in the area of the com- 
munity. Its resources include human, natural and physical capi- 
tal. The well-being of its citizenry and of the community agen- 
cies and their economic soundness depend upon their easy ad- 
justment to change. They must be adapted to the newer needs, 
which means that the older ones are to be scrapped only if they 
cannot economically be rehabilitated, redeveloped, and renewed 
to serve the newer needs. We must not create a scrap heap of 
human beings for our investment in them is great and they are 
really the raison d’étre of all social and economic activity. 


CONTRAST IN PROBLEMS OF EXPANDING AND 
DECLINING COMMUNITIES 


Governmental and semi-public agencies have the responsibil- 
ity, in expanding and declining communities, to help indi- 
viduals adjust and to create the institutions necessary for the 
fullest realization of individual and community potentialities. 
The difference between these communities lies in the nature 
of the economic foundation available for solving their problems 
and for financing these programs. They are more readily avail- 
able in the expanding than in the declining community. 

But even this observation may not be wholly appropriate 
since the economic base in expanding areas may be inadequate, 
as in places where the existing industrial pattern precludes 
realization of prevailing American income standards. Secondly, 
there are expanding communities with such a backlog of deficits, 
unemployment or underemployment, and insufficiencies of com- 
munity resources and facilities that they have a long way to 
go before they can be considered adequate. 

In many cases of expanding communities, therefore, and in 
all instances of the contracting community, the foremost chal- 
lenge is to designate a pattern of economic development which 
would assure the maximum utilization of the human, natural 
and capital resources to advance the living standards and oppor- 
tunities of the individual citizens. This preliminary responsi- 
bility must be shouldered by most communities with the 
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possible exception of those whose economic future appears ade- 
quately safeguarded and where the levels of income and em- 
ployment are among the most favorable. 


PLANNING FOR GROWTH 


The major challenge confronting each community is to or- 
ganize itself for effective economic growth. There is no single 
theory, formula or method of projecting the future which will 
provide a sure course. Neither diversification nor specialization 
is a safe solution. The only answer is continued alertness to eco- 
nomic trends. It requires an intimate knowledge of the eco- 
nomic structure of the community which is possessed by few 
in this country. The cloak of privacy of economic information 
which has in the past kept the community ill-informed must 
be removed, for knowledge is not only the key to the future 
but also a source of warnings of adversities to be prevented by 
appropriate early action. The community has the continuing 
responsibility of creating an environment which fosters eco- 
nomic growth and rising incomes. 


Relevance of national trends 


Besides focusing upon local economic trends and conditions, 
each community has as great a responsibility for national 
trends. In fact, it may well be argued that the primary interest 
of most areas must be the maintenance of a national full em- 
ployment economy. During periods of great. national activity, 
local communities are likely to share in the benefits and are 
better able to deal with local economic issues. It is during such 
periods that private industry expands and is constantly on the 
lookout for new areas in which to locate. The task of attracting 
new economic units is much easier in periods of plenty. 

Even in times of high national unemployment, in one of 
which we are now living, the community cannot. resign itself 
to the reverses. Its responsibility must always be to assure 
the maximum development of its own structure and employment 
on the best terms for its people. While supporting programs for 
high national growth and employment, it must be hard at work 
at rebuilding and reactivating its own local economy. 

The agency for planning for such economic growth must be 
built around the groups keenly interested in the community’s 
development and the rise in the income level of its population. — 


Resistance to change 


Unfortunately, there always are vested interests of one type 
or another which resist such goals. Some are afraid that new 
industry will increase the demand for employees and force 
higher wages. Others fear that growth will expand the local 
buying power and induce larger national corporations to seek 
sites for business. Still others resist any change in pattern 
simply because they are accustomed to the existing one. Finally, 
some leading citizens resist advances because they fear that 
their own positions might be endangered in the distant future. 

Nevertheless, each community has an obligation to proceed 
on such planning ventures. The real challenge is to find the 
spearhead for the undertaking. While the business community 
is most immediately prepared to understand the issue, it may 
not be interested. You then turn to civic, political, trade union, 
and professional leaders, as well as to the universities. 


Economic studies as planning aids 


Of the types of economic studies which have been employed 
for such planning, the ‘‘economic core study” is most useful, 
since its emphasis is upon the locational advantages of the com- 
munity. Beginning with an understanding of the forces which 
have favored the location of existing industries, ‘‘the economic 
core,” the planning group, is in position to determine whether 
these considerations are becoming less or more critical in eco- 
nomic growth and to determine whether they are sufficient to 
attract new industries. If not, the alternative issue is that of 
determining which other assets the community can develop or 
build up to favor more expansion. The goal must necessarily be 
to define and favor the creation of a new nucleus of economic 
growth upon which an industrial complex may be constructed. 

For this purpose, the planning group must assemble a varied 
set of facts. These would include an inventory of resources such 
as power, water, minerals, forests, and others. Other data 
would consist of an income flow analysis to define the relative 
contribution of each current sector to the local income, “value 
added” and employment. The third item would be input-output 
studies which can define the sources of new industries by high- 
lighting the specific services needed and products not now pro- 
vided in the community. The study of the income levels would 
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reflect on the consumption patterns and potentialities which 
they offer. The description of the qualities and capacity of the 
population is important in defining the gaps that have to be 
closed, the amount of upgrading required, and the human re- 
sources now available. Studies of migration allow the group to 
understand the losses being incurred and the attitudes of the 
people themselves. In the population study, it is particularly im- 
portant to isolate the entrepreneurial and professional talents 
and competences. This will enable the planners to determine 
whether the community will have to depend solely upon out- 
side resources or whether it can expect some local initiative. 

The sixth study would provide information on current and 
potential uses of available lands. It can help define the types 
of economic activity which can be favored and the public works 
necessary for building them up. 

The seventh and final study would appraise the major local 
institutions. The character, reputation, and quality of local gov- 
ernment must be described and information furnished as to the 
taxes and other charges it levies and their effect on business. In 
addition, the study should contain an evaluation of the quality 
and character of semi-public and public institutions such as 
hospitals, libraries, churches, social service agencies, cultural 
institutions, and trade unions. A similar analysis of the organiza- 
tion and enterprise of the business community would be helpful. 

Unfortunately, we do not have legislation designed to aid 
local communities financially to undertake such overall investi- 
gations and appraisals. The nearest approximation was a provi- 
sion in the Area Redevelopment bills passed by Congress in two 
successive sessions but vetoed by President Eisenhower. These 
would have provided such funds for general economic area re- 
development. There are, however, available funds for advanced 
public works planning. Other planning funds are provided for 
specific types of projects such as urban renewal, flood control, 
soil conservation, and road construction. There is urgent need 
for federal and state legislation to aid local areas by offering 
them financial grants for such studies. 


Community facilities 


With these analyses and plans, the community is prepared 
to focus on the action program. First it must upgrade the com- 
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munity’s own facilities, where they have deteriorated, and close 
those gaps in services which have not been provided. Modern 
industry requires many more local amenities than previously. 
Moreover, the employees in modern industry usually possess a 
higher level of education and make greater local demands for 
housing and cultural and civic facilities. Without meeting these 
tests, many local communities are unable to compete for new 
industries. Many are the cases of industries which have rejected 
specific sites because of these deficiencies. 

The great deficit in facilities has attracted national attention 
so that federal aid, both long-term and emergency, has been 
promoted to overcome economic recessions. The federal aid 
programs emphasize sewer and water facilities, hospitals, pol- 
lution controls, schools and other educational facilities, public 
buildings, roads and streets, highways and airports, flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors, nursing and convalescent homes, farm 
product markets, parks and recreational facilities, forests, power, 
and other utilities. Together, these aids, though spotty and 
qualified, provide a real base for modernization and completion 
programs. 


Industrial development and redevelopment 


Three remarks must be made before the analysis of indus- 
trial development proceeds. First,-a number of economists 
emphasize as a difficulty of redevelopment the necessity of 
helping people to move from distressed areas. Actually, most 
urban distressed communities can be redeveloped. They now 
contain such large amounts of social and personal capital and 
such intimate personal values that they provide a ready base 
upon which to build new economic structures. 

Second, the decline of many communities has been due to 
the shrinkage or loss of the core industry or some of its satel- 
lites. The first step in reclaiming such communities is to aid 
the redevelopment of this industry. Many an industry which 
has almost disappeared has been revived by deliberate research 
and study of new products and processes. Unfortunately, many 
of these industries are unable to undertake such research and 
redevelopment programs because they are unable to coalesce 
their constituent units into cooperative programs. One objective 
which the interested communities might well promote is the es- 
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tablishment of national facilities for encouraging such research 
through the finances of these constituent industries. 

Third, the development authorities should place their em- 
phasis upon finding new industries which can serve as the 
nucleus for spontaneous economic growth and which are capable 
of spawning satellite and affiliated industries within the same 
area. Many an agency has had the unfortunate experience of 
financing the location of a fly-by-night enterprise, only to find 
that it closed down long before it had even paid the cost of the 
special facilities built for it. The development program should be 
designed to provide long-term growth rather than merely short- 
term jobs. Similarly, the goal must be to raise the income level 
in the community rather than depress it by filling the structures 
with low-wage paying industries. 

Development authorities having an understanding of the po- 
tentials for their locality and a plan for the improvement of the 
community and its natural resources are ready for the search 
for businesses to be established on these sites. The alternatives 
are to find some enterprises within the community and to im- 
port others. Unfortunately, too little has been done in the first 
direction. With the vast degree of centralization of banking, 
managerial talent, and resources in the larger communities, 
small ventures need more encouragement at the local level. 

Some development agencies have provided ‘shell’ or other 
new enterprises, thereby enabling them to attract new indus- 
tries, but they represent a considerable risk and have had only 
modest results. Industrial parks have been built as ready-made 
centers for industrial development. 

One final caution is that voluntary efforts are often insuffi- 
cient for such projects. Professional assistance can often ad- 
vance the program at a considerably faster pace. Smaller com- 
munities have cooperated with one another to hire specialists 
in order to benefit by such expertise. 


PEOPLE 
The key factors in-industrial development are the people 
and their work qualifications. It becomes extremely important 
in modern society that we assure the highest degree of compe- 
tency among them. Education and vocational qualifications must 
meet the needs of industry. Physical and mental health is es- 
sential for good production. It is this realization that has 
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prompted more and more groups to support the expansion of 
governmental facilities in these fields. Without a qualified, com- 
petent, and healthy work force, a community is truly handi- 
capped in growth and redevelopment. 

To maintain the morale of our work population in face of 
the current rising rate of change, a number of different programs 
have to be improved and extended. Unemployment insurance 
benefits must be liberalized to thirty-nine weeks at a level 
which more nearly approximates two-thirds of the employee’s 
regular earnings. Medical care must be provided to sustain 
the physical well-being during periods of unemployment. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation and training are vital for people who have 
been displaced. 


CONCLUSION 


Community leaders have a great responsibility to keep 
abreast of the economic developments within an area. The level 
of income and the promise of growth or_the threat of decline 
will not only determine the resources and the degree of satis- 
faction which the community will be able to provide, but also 
affect the people’s moods. Basic to the attainment of life’s goals 
is the achievement of an income with which to finance the 
loftier objectives. 

American society has hitherto depended completely on private 
individual initiative to stimulate and account for economic activ- 
ity. We are becoming increasingly aware that the nation and 
the community have an intimate concern for the effectiveness 
of the private economy. Where it fails or lags, it injures the 
entire community and nation. The society cannot remain in- 
different to its shortcomings whether they be due to a lack of 
initiative and enterprise or to poor administration. When its 
failings produce an economic recession or a declining com- 
munity, the burdens are thrown back on the community and 
the nation. Private enterprises are the stewards of the society. 
The nation and community must constantly take an accounting 
of the manner in which this stewardship is being discharged. 
When necessary, they must intervene to reinvigorate private 
enterprise, compensate for its deficiencies, or guide its perform- 
ance. The goal is that of providing continuing economic growth 
and higher living standards and individual opportunities. The 
nation and the community must assure their realization. 
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The Christian faith 


and community 


A community is people, inalterably people. The Christian 
faith has ever upheld the infinite worth of the individual per- 
son. The Christian church has ever been witness to the fact 
that people do not live alone. They live together in community 
under God through Jesus Christ. Each person moves outwardly 
toward an association with other persons. He moves inwardly 
toward a wholeness of the many parts of his psychic nature. 
He moves with his neighbor into a communion with eternally 
sustaining, empowering and renewing spiritual and physical 
forces commonly ascribed to God. 

The religious community, then, would be a group of people 
seeking wholeness of personal life and abundant fulfillment in 
the life of their world, according to the will of God. A Christian 
community would be people whose common tie under God is 
a devotion to each other in the spirit of Jesus Christ and whose 
commitment is to redeem those who walk in darkness and seek, 
or no longer seek, a new light. 


The quest for unity 


We seek those forces which give a sense of unity to a group: 
forces that give wholeness and healing to a person, and solidar- 
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ity to a church or a nation; forces that will aid ten men to move 
and work as one man, and one man to do the work of ten; 
forces that help a man or a community to withstand the heavy 
blows of existence and to deliver in return a mighty blow 
against evil and for the common good. 

There are many bonding forces; and one of the most power- 
ful is religion, although on the American rural scene it is at 
times more divisive than uniting. 

To illustrate: The citizens of thriving Jerusalem, having been 
conquered and taken captive, hung their harps on the willow 
trees and sat down and wept. Ezekiel moving among them 
reminded them of who they were, still God’s chosen people, 
in a foreign land. He used adversity, their common heritage, 
and their God to unite them. Also, he nurtured a common hope 
in their hearts: “Some day we are going home. We are going 
back. We will rebuild the Temple, rebuild Jerusalem. We shall 
rebuild.” Jesus in utmost simplicity universalized these bonding 
forces of the Old Testament. 

Dr. George MacLeod has used this very same dream for 
Scotland, and the world: We shall rebuild. It is the slogan 
that embodies the concept of his Iona Community. It presents 
an image of hope which has been materialized in an old island 
abbey off the west coast of Scotland. But his real intent was not 
to rebuild an abbey but to find an inspiriting force that would 
help bind Scotland together—bind the castes and classes of 
the cities and the country places into a more perfect union 
under God. 


The redemptive community 


Perhaps it is here that I should plant another concept. We 
reflect on the term “redemptive community.” We sing both, 
“Change and decay in all around I see”; and, “In the cross of 
Christ I glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time.” There is in 
every generation decadence and change. Not all change is prog- 
ress. From everlasting to everlasting is God; all else is subject 
to change. 

This should not disturb us, so long as the seeds of renewal and 
reformation are in the world, also. The impermanence of life 
and man’s monuments is the encounter and confrontation of 
every generation. We are involved constantly in building and 
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rebuilding our cities, our laws, and even our theologies. A flexi- 
bility of spirit is demanded, so that adaptations in our way of 
life may be consummated by signs of spiritual vctory over 
change. The glory of our Christian faith is in God’s sovereignty 
over his world. God is ever Lord of life. He is with us; and vic- 
tory is to be found under God in every situation, even over 
death. The agrarian and industrial revolutions have speeded 
change in our town and country areas which could not under 
any circumstances have remained unchanged. Our great con- 
cern now is that, with the swift death and change of rural insti- 
tutions and customs, we lose not just the product but the very 
culture that produced the product. 


Man’‘s predicament and salvation 


John Baillie declared that myth sometimes holds a truth more 
accurate than historical fact can substantiate. The myth of our 
Christian interpretation of the origin of life and the predicament 
of man is an example. Once on a time, God. God conceived and 
brought forth a world perfect in every aspect, and he saw that 
it was good. Into this he made and inserted man. But something 
happened. The world fell; and man fell, too. But it was God’s 
will that the world should be whole; and the parts, which 
now seemed to contain a will of their own, had a wish also to 
be one again in God. But something evil, over which God no 
longer had control, save through the hearts of men, was keeping 
the parts from coming together again. 

So_a force was sought that could both withstand evil and 
overcome evil with good. This force could be nothing less than 
God himself, or part of himself in the form of his son Jesus 
Christ, his own creation come to earth. All who believe that this 
is so, and accept God into their hearts in the atoning form of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, are bound together in this commitment 
in a new community called the Church or the body of Christ. - 

John Bennett says: 


It is the Christian faith that it is the purpose of God that the 
spirit of Jesus should be the norm for our lives, and that men 
should develop in the world a fellowship which knows no bar- 
riers of race or class or nation, and which is characterized by 
abundance of life, mutual loyalty, and a common devotion to 
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God. So long as Christians take seriously the revelation of God 
and of his purpose which they find in Jesus they have a correc- 
tive for the most menacing perversions of our time, for racialism, 
and nationalism, for economic injustice and war.1 


Those are the evils over which God no longer has control save 
through the hearts of men. 

But again we approach the image. Cultures are identified by 
images, as Rollo May pointed out at a recent conference. The 
perfect circle identifies and interprets the Greek culture; the 
triangle with its trinitarian symbolism, the Roman Christian 
culture. Perhaps the broken 
arches of the Gothic best de- 
scribe, according to John 
Ruskin, the shattered condi- 
tion of our fallen world and 
man’s effort to lift it in place 
again. Now, with a little 
imagination, an egg-like el- 
liptical form, curved natural- 
ly yet holding, within its 
natural form from broader 
base to tapering apex, a hid- 
den triangle might be found, 
and an imperfect circle—the 
new image, an egg, an an- 
cient symbol of fertility cults. 

The nursery rhyme of 
Humpty Dumpty describes 
from the point of view of man, but not of God, what our present 
day predicament is: 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the king’s horses 

And all the king’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


1Christianity and Our World (Hazen Books on Religion, 1936; distributed 
by Association Press). 
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But the shattered portions of the fallen world do want to come 
together again; and it has ever been God’s will that we become 
whole and one again. 


The forces of evil 


Then what is the evil abroad that keeps the parts from being 
reconciled in love? These are the forces we must face and mas- 
ter, or all effort at renewal is vain. We build our hopes, as the 
foolish man his house, on sand. 

The problem of evil as dramatized in the Book of Job, aside 
from the dialectic and the disasters, creates an image of men as 
both very patient and confidently loyal. Job’s steadfast devo- 
tion to God, though he slay him, lends patience in the face of 
wave after wave of misfortune. 

There is no easy solution to this problem, nor does our Chris- 
tian faith offer one. Jesus died that we might live. It is our 
faith that we are joined in a living commitment, as a com- 
munity of those who also are willing to die in this same spirit 
of Jesus Christ, that the world might be saved. 

Clarence Jordan, in his witness to the South at Koinonia de- 
scribes his experience before the terror of prejudice that walk- 
eth at noonday and at night: ‘“‘We are still involved with sur- 
vival, with not being overcome by evil. Pretty soon we hope to 
begin overcoming the evil with good.” 

The Christian church, as a redemptive fellowship, is busy (or 
should be) at the second part of the Apostle Paul’s admonition: 
busy overcoming evil with good. It is simply not enough for the 
Christian church to be an immobile dike against evil, although 
this is a part of our guardian task. The church in spirit is a 
flexible, living anti-biotic against evil for good. A comfortable 
community church is a seeming contradiction; in its prosperity 
and ripeness it almost predicts its own dry rot. 

The store-front, upper-room, school-house and cottage- 
church movements, as centers of “Divine Infection” coming into 
life and soon dying, may more nearly represent the fulfillment 
of our Christian fellowship and the type of churches we could 
bring into being in many remote rural areas. 

Directly after the second World War I was in Britain. I at- 
tended a conference that summer at St. Andrews on the “Secu- 
lar Assault on Mansoul,”’ There they defined Secularism as a 
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society organized apart from God, as though God did not exist. 
Part of the evil within the church is that secularism has crept 
in as we have sought to be defenders of the faith—or at least 
defenders of an order that permits us to praise God but to con- 
ceive that it is enough if a small group of middle-class, success- 
ful Protestant church members do the praising. Like the trees in 
the forest ever on the march to regain the fertile lands wrested 
from them by new settlers, so is the dry rot of secularism ever 
ready to reclaim our established and prospering churches. 

I can only indicate that materialism, communism, and a type 
of automated behavioristic psychology are three other forces 
bidding to destroy the soul of man. What impressed me in Scot- 
land, and continues to push me in my effort not to be overcome 
by these forces but to overcome them, was that the minds I met 
from British universities weren’t afraid of ideas, and would ex- 
amine the philosophies under which these threats to the product 
of our faith’s culture operate. They studied the enemy’s philoso- 
phy, the better to know him; both to resist its assault and to 
overcome it. 

This we are not doing in our churches with very much pas- 
sion. We cry “communism” at every threat to our security, but 
few of our middle-class citizens have read a book or heard a 
lecture about communism. We react to fear symbols, little hid- 
den persuaders, ideas from men in grey flannel suits. This really 
is not surprising, for many of the same Christian people have 
never troubled to read up on the Christianity they profess; and 
only hear it discussed if they attend divine worship. We don’t 
readily talk about what we call our faith. Talking helps to 
formulate and clarify ideas. That’s why we have the gift of 
speech. We should use it more for God’s sake. 


A Christian discipline 

I now move to what the Christian faith requires of us as indi- 
viduals in society. It provides the framework of discipline in 
which we can best find expression as Christians in our day. 

1. The intelligent Christian’s guide for his day begins with 
some effort at devotions. In the morning he clarifies his remem- 
brance of those things he loves, to which he would give him- 
self in love. A minister or church member who is so busy about 
living that he has little time for meditation upon life and the 
issues of life, and upon the needs of those he loves and serves is 
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suspect—suspect not only of having no strong devotion except 
to self, but of filling his day with busyness in order to avoid 
facing this fact. 

2. The discipline of an ordered spiritual life, which will 
study both the good that can be accomplished and the evil that 
prevents the healing among the nations, is part of the means 
of grace commended to us by our New Testament. A time in 
our day when we can study to show ourselves approved, work- 
men who need not be ashamed, is one of the ways of marshaling 
our resources for good. 

3. A discipline framework for our day means work, study, 
and a contemplative life, to come at the meaning and truth of 
the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Times of renewal, or re- 
treat, for regaining our edge or perspective, are necessary. 

I cannot lay too much stress on the need for personal spiritual 
discipline, appropriating the means of grace at our disposal. The 
world immediately begins to identify the powerful redemptive 
minority in our midst, by its inner resources both to do and to 
bear the holy and blessed will of the Almighty. 


The church in the small community 


Finally, recognizing that our contemporary rural situation has 
unique problems, what will our policy be for today, and to- 
morrow? 

It is our conviction that the small church-in the community 
should operate on the belief that no human being lives outside 
the sphere of influence of the church. We believe that God’s 
purifying and redeeming purpose is at work directly in all re- 
lationships of people in all the institutions and concerns of com- 
munity living; that this purpose of God is his will for us; and 
that our will is to do the will of him who is the creator of all. 
The sovereignty of God is over all, beginning in our own hearts 
and churches. Our living response to him requires service be- 
yond our neat fellowships, unto all who dwell in our parishes. 
And our parish is the world. 

It is our conviction that for small and rural churches God 
intends a resident minister in a community, skilled in his func- 
tion as teacher, minister (servant), and friend, and in the com- 
munication of the gospel. It means, also, an educated and disci- 
plined membership within the churches, and qualified lay lead-— 
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ers, committed to the expression of their faith in their daily 
vocations and community activities. Our Christian faith com- 
mits us to a sharing of what trained ministry we have with less 
fortunate parishes, the increased acceptance of a group minis- 
try, churches on wheels, a cooperative ministry in communities 
of more than one denomination. 

It is our conviction that all who dwell in a parish—a parish 
extensively reorganized to include marginal and social and eco- 
nomic differences—should receive an equal and adequate min- 
istry that will help them to maintain acceptable standards for 
health, housing, and education as well as religious institutions. 
Such expressed faith would mean that the national boards of 
the church will work with the local ministry to supplement, 
when necessary, the local church’s resources in rural areas. At 
every level the church will work for spiritual, economic, and 
political policies to eliminate differences and overcome the 
handicaps evident in its communities. What we need now to 
match our industrial revolution is the ecclesiastical revolution 
that imaginatively will shatter the old stereotypes. 

It is our conviction that a careful study of the life of the 
church and a reappraisal of it are essential for creative pioneer- 
ing effort. This requires a resourceful and properly trained min- 
istry, a deeper concern in our seminaries for the enlistment and 
education of men and women for this work, and also a fuller 
training and use of the able laymen of our fellowships. It is our 
faith that, if this is the purpose and will of God, then it is pos- 
sible of fulfillment, God being our helper. 


+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + 


The church inevitably affects the community. As Muriel S. 
Webb has put it [in The Social Ministry of the Local Church]: 
“The local church cannot decide whether or not it is to affect 
the life of its community. It does so by its very existence; by its 
physical presence; by the nature of its worship, teaching, and 
work; and by the everyday activity of its members. It can de- 
cide whether the results will be negative or positive, small or 
great, decisive or ineffective.” Its very failure to use its influ- 
ence constructively may cause a community to suffer. 

—From Your Church and Your Community, 
by HUBER F. KLEMME 
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The small community on 
the urban fringe 


| n 1900 the people in the regions around the cities in the north- 
eastern part of the United States were engaged largely in agri- 
culture or coal mining. They were isolated and almost all of 
them lived on dirt roads. The agricultural population was mostly 
of Yankee stock. The coal miners were immigrants from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. The villages were small, and the non- 
agricultural or coal mining communities were particularly bleak. 

The institutions were old. The store was a local one. So was 
the church. Pennsylvania, with its numerous European sects, 
was an exception. The outlook of the people was provincial. 
There had been only one grand national experience which they 
remembered and that was the terrible devastation which cut 
into these communities during the Civil War. This broke up a 
great many families and communities. After that, under the 
Homestead Act, people began to move away to the Western 
farmlands. The only outsiders seen were summer visitors who 
came in by the railway. Occasionally a “drummer” went 
through. Within this community people grew up and lived in 
the sort of world described in the Horatio Alger books. 


The small community today 


When we look at the typical community of today we find 
drastic changes. The coal has been mined out or is not used as 
much as formerly. Only slag pits are left. Agriculture consists 
largely of raising summer vegetables for home use or for sale 
in the town. Some dairying and fruit growing continue. But the . 
frozen food industry has caused the vegetable industry to be 
concentrated elsewhere, and slowly but surely the milk industry 
is moving to other areas also. 


—— 


By Carle C. Zimmerman, Professor of Social Studies, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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This trend is associated with a number of other changes. 
Hard-surfaced roads (including turnpikes and superhighways) 
now run through the community; strangers arrive: California- 
type motels spring up; commuters drive into and from the cities 
or larger towns in the area. Summer residents tend to own much 
of the land. Old persons are retiring in these fringe regions. Lo- 
cal residents often take winter vacations in Florida. Those who 
remain during the winter live in a land of snow plows, winter 
sports, hunting and other forms of recreation. In summer, the 
tourist trade, house building, and seasonal sports predominate. 

The people in the regions around the cities are ‘““mixed-up” 
Americans of many ethnic types. The year-round resident popu- 
lation has thinned out. But this does not mean that the total 
responsibility of the community is for fewer people. Gilmanton 
(Peyton Place), New Hampshire, which had 5,000 inhabitants 
in 1840, now has only 700 or 800 so-called ‘‘census-type”’ resi- 
dents. But about 10,000 people are coming and going all the 
time, particularly in the summer. 

A fourth factor of importance is the predominance of the 
chain store and the supermarket. The small store survives only 
when it can charge much higher prices during the tourist season. 

The impact upon the community of the new superhighways 
deserves special emphasis. Even before such highways are com- 
pleted, they are likely to become inadequate because of the 
rapid influx of industry into the areas they serve. With the 
arrival of new business enterprises, other changes occur in swift 
succession. Persons seeking work migrate to the smaller indus- 
trial towns where light industries are now thriving. The typ- 
ical farmer of the vaudeville act is being replaced by a person 
who works in industry. In this particular region, prices—espe- 
cially for labor—are very high. The jack-of-all-trades has been 
replaced by the specialist, though many of these specialists are 
not particularly skilled. ““Service’”” employment is increasing. 

Another element in the picture is that the roads of this region 
are kept open all winter in order to serve the consolidated 
schools and high schools. So into this region come the winter 
tourist and winter recreation. Property values and real estate 
taxes are rising. Wood is seldom burned. The kerosene furnace 
has come into use. Where there is no rural zoning, the shack 
dweller has become a resident along the roadside. The old farm- 
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house is still there, but alongside the farmhouses and the shacks 
there are “camps,” as well as the more elegant residences of 
persons of means who have moved into the region for senti- 
mental or other reasons. 


Socio-religious problems of the changing community 


First of all, in this new community, there is no longer a large 
group of people who have belonged historically to any one Prot- 
estant church. Second, the great urban population which comes 
for the summer is strongly Roman Catholic and Jewish, thus 
bringing new faiths to the formerly Protestant countryside. 
Temporary or seasonal Catholic churches are becoming im- 
portant. Some districts which had no Catholics in 1900 now 
have many masses each Sunday. Third, the Protestant churches 
have not cultivated the new Protestant residents—temporary, 
summer, retired, or visiting. 

Many summer camps are moving into the woods, along 
streams, and lake shores. These camps are not integrated with 
the community churches. Further, they often seek tax exemp- 
tion as religious communities, thus putting the burden of tax- 
ation upon fewer and fewer people. 

The colonies of summer cottages are creating problems of 
their own. Disturbances occur—especially on weekends. Theft 
of property is becoming more common. The excessive outboard 
motoring on the lakes is creating a nuisance. 

The total community is thus broken into units which do not 
intercommunicate. The cottagers, the retired people, the former 
residents who now commute, the shack dwellers, the few farm- 
ers who are left, and the summer campers exist more as groups 
within the community than as integral parts of it. 

The masses of legally non-resident people who live a good 
deal of the time in these communities know little about the 
major social problems. Town meeting day in New Hampshire, 
for instance, is held the second Tuesday in March. The masses 
of the people begin to leave around Labor Day and are gone by 
December 1. They do not start back until about the first of May. 
The problems of the community come to a focus about midway 
between the going and coming. The population of Gilmanton is 
reduced from ten or eleven thousand to less than five hundred 
by town meeting day. 
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What we have, then, is a community that is as large as it used 
to be, or larger, from the physical point of view, but which has 
disintegrated from the social point of view. It has no public 
mind or collective conscience. 


Need for a new religious leadership 


The pastor of the old community was generally a leader of a 
homogeneous flock. The pastoral need today is for the integra- 
tion of the community. 

First of all, the pastor should be a man who can bring to- 
gether the diverse elements in the community for the support 
of the church and for the good of the community at large. He 
must be a versatile man—sophisticated and, at the same time 
endowed with organizational skill and unlimited common sense. 
He must be a leader not only with respect to emerging new 
issues, but also in practical, down-to-earth matters demanding 
community cooperation. An example of such practical services 
would be the organization of proper fire protection. Fire is a 
terrible hazard in the countryside. The whole business of a 
volunteer and workable fire department should be compre- 
hended by him. He does not have to be the fire chief, but it is 
his duty to see that constant fire protection is available. 

Another illustration might have to do with the abandoned 
coal wreckage in Pennsylvania. The slag heaps can be cov- 
ered, and bulldozed back. Vine legumes, like kudzu, can be 
grown over many of them. 

My particular hobby is reforestation and Grecaved forestry. 
Much of the land in the region I am discussing is mountainous 
or hilly, once cultivated but now gone back to underbrush and 
trees. The pastor can be a leader in reforestation. The churches 
should own forests. 

If I were a bishop of the Protestant churches in this region 
I would ask some foundation to give me money to promote for- 
estry. The early medieval churches gained much of their support 
from forestry. The abandoned farmlands, the scientific tech- 
niques (the use of silvicides for thinning and weeding forests), 
and the economic need for forests are there. The county forester 
can give valuable advice in carrying out such projects. The fu- 
ture church can be a self-supporting institution and a source 
of leadership for the people of our time. 
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program planning 


ANSWERS FOR ACTION IN COMMUNITY RENEWAL 


This age has been described 
by Alan Drury as the “age of 
the shrug.’ Such an attitude 
must be steadfastly resisted by 
the church as it seeks answers 
for action in its ministry to 
communities in transition. While 
it is not possible in summary to 
give all the answers for action, 
it is possible to speak to some. 


Understanding the community’s 
problems 


Part of our task is to help the 
community face the reality of 
its own situation. The pastor 
must be aware of the _ socio- 
economic forces which are at 
work in his own neighborhood 
and the larger community in 
which it is set. 

One of the tasks of Town and 
Country and Social Action com- 
mittees working together is to 
help in making pastors and lay- 
men aware of this situation. 
Some of this can ibe done in con- 
ferences, to be sure, but there 
is a greater need for the kind 
of counselling which pastors 
provide for their members, to 
be done by these committees 
with pastors and official boards. 


By Alfred C. Bartholomew, Professor of 
Church and Community, Lancaster (Pa.) 
Theological Seminary. 
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The problems outlined by the 
writers in this issue are not pri- 
marily problems of natural re- 
sources; they are the human 
problems of the persons who use 
the resources and markets. 
While the church and minister 
do not have the answer to the 
impasse which has been created 
by workers and management for 
the satisfactory settlement of 
the textile industry in New 
England, we do have an under- 
standing of the human problem 
which is involved. The two 
committees working together 
can bring their resources to bear 
at this point. The ministry of 
reconciliation is the church’s 
business. 


Resisting defeatism 


There is a need to reverse the 
spirit of defeatism which is 
among us. It is not to be done 
in a pollyanna fashion—simply 
saying everything is all right. 
It is a matter of helping teach- 
ers to teach young people for. 
the kind of community in which 
they have to live. It is a mat- 
ter of helping people to realize 
that the condition of their 
houses, yards, and public build- 
ings will have as much effect 
upon new persons or industries — 


wanting to settle in as will the 
availability of factory housing, 
tax rebates, and other physical 
inducements. Obviously this task 
calls for some change in the na- 
ture of the ministry we per- 
form. 


Defining the “geographical 
parish” 

It is incumbent on each con- 
gregation to define its geograph- 
ical parish. It is impossible to 
deal with the problems of com- 
munity unless we have some 
concept of the community as it 
is related to the local geography 
and to the persons who are in- 
volved in that geography rather 
than merely to the card carrying 
members of a religious club. 

This task is complicated by 
the fact that many churches are 
located at spots where once 
there was a center and now the 
center has moved. But is it im- 
possible to develop some sort of 
sense of community within the 
Conference or Synod? Is it im- 
possible to help pastors see the 
need for this kind of orienta- 
tion? We speak in grand terms 
about the “mission of the 
church.” Is it not the mission 
of the church to know where it 
is to exercise that mission? 


Attacking community evils 


It is only as we know the com- 
munity that we can face the 
evils of the community. These 
evils might well be rooted in a 
provincialism which excludes 
all who come to live within our 
borders. They might include a 


shortsightedness which sees the 
good of the world tied exclu- 
sively to the good of “me and 
my wife, my son John and his 
wife, us four, no more.” They 
might be the evils related to a 
materialism that denies the con- 
cept of stewardship which says 
that “I in body and soul belong 
to my faithful Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” They might be the evils 
which rise from the debilitating 
effects of marginal poverty and 
unemployment. This is an in- 
security which many ministers 
eannot understand since theirs 
is one of the most secure jobs in 
the world. 

All of this is overshadowed if 
one ministers to persons who 
do not share these symptoms of 
social pathology. It is only if 
one accepts a measure of re- 
sponsibility for all the persons 
in a given area that he can see 
these incipient evils which lurk 
in all corners. 


Seeking Christian insight for 
daily work 

For those who have _ jobs, 
there needs to be carried on a 
vital conversation among lay- 
men concerning the relevance of 
the Christian ethic and the 
Christian faith to the jobs in 
which they are working and the 
lives they are living. The dis- 
tance from the Buffalo Confer- 
ence on the Christian and his 
Daily Work does not lessen the 
importance of this task. This 
eenversation could help to fore- 
stall further decline in a com- 
munity. 
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book reviews 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


This section, let it be ad- 
mitted, will leave much to be 
desired. There is a dearth of lit- 
erature dealing with the soci- 
cology, the economics, and the 
ethics of the marginal and tran- 
sitional rural community. Most 
rural sociology in America has 
been, in fact, agricultural so- 
ciology. Little attention has 
been given to the rural non- 
farm. community whose econ- 
omy is tied to mining, fishing, 
lumbering, or small-scale man- 
ufacturing. 


SOURCES 


Our first suggestions relate to 
sources rather than to specific 
materials: 

THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ECONOMIC REPORT (The Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C.) has from 
time to time issued studies on 
problems of low income fam- 
ilies. Some of these give insight 
into rural community problems. 
A good sample is Making Ends 
Meet on Less Than $2,000 a 
Year, published in 1951. 

THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM, although sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture, 


By Shirley E. Greene, Secretary for Town 
and Country Church, Board of National 
Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (UCC), St. Louis, Missouri. 
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has developed concern for the 
non-farming aspects of rural 
community life. Secure their RD 
Program Handbook from the 
Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25; .Do.C. It “contains 
helpful material and a good ref- 
erence list of their other pub- 
lications. 

THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEES of both the Senate 
and the House (Washington 25, 
D. C.) are good sources of ma- 
terials on the subject of area 
development. A helpful pam- 
phlet on this aspect is Principles 
of Area Redevelopment Legis- 
lation by Solomon Barkin, pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc.,;-Chicago 46, Illinois. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 


In the following list we have 
sought to highlight those books 
which take account of non- 
farm, as well as farm, aspects 
of the rural problem. 


Social Change in Rural Society, 
by Everett M. Rogers. New. 
York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1960, 474 pp. 

This is the newest of the gen- 
eral rural sociology texts. It is 
excellent in its recognition of 
the factors of change and its 
emphasis on non-farm, as well — 


as farm, communities. Dr. Rog- 
ers, of Ohio State University, 
has an extremely readable style 
and includes a wealth of inter- 
esting case material. 


Small Town in Mass Society, by 
Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph 
Bensman. New York: Double- 
day, 1958. 


Two rural researchers have 
teamed up to give us a thor- 
oughgoing case study of the 
structure and dynamics of a 
small community in rural New 
York State. Analysis of the class 
and power structures is fascinat- 
ing. The church is critically 
viewed in its secular setting. 


Exploring the Small Community, 
by Otto Hoiberg. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 
1955, 192 pp. 


Dr. Hoiberg is both a sociolo- 
gist and a social actionist. As 
coordinator of Community Serv- 
ice in the University of Nebras- 
ka’s Extension Division, he has 
had experience both in study- 
ing the small community and in 
guiding the processes of com- 
munity development. Out of this 
experience he writes what is 
essentially a handbook for the 
guidance of those seeking to fa- 
cilitate development in the 
small community. 


Small Communities in Action, 
by Jean and Jess Ogden. New 
York: Harper, 1946, 235 pp. 
Thirty-four stories, described 

by the authors as “success” 

stories, form the body of this 


book. They tell of communities 
which have helped themselves 
through the efforts of their own 
citizens. The Ogdens, operating 
from the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia, col- 
lected these case stories over a 
period of several years from 
their field observations. All the 
communities are located in the 
South. Many of the principles 
and techniques, however, are 
widely applicable. 


The Community of the Future, 
by Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Community 
Service, Inc., 1957, 161 pp. 


Dr. Morgan, an engineer, edu- 
cator, and public administrator, 
has in recent years become a 
vigorous advocate of the values 
of small community living. This 
book is a combination of philo- 
sophical insight and practical 
wisdom regarding the problems 
and possibilities of the small 
ecemmunity. The author valiant- 
ly seeks to identify the basic 
values of rural living which 
should be preserved and en- 
hanced in the community of the 
future. 


The Minnesota Community, by 
Lowry Nelson. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 
1960, 163 pp. 


Dr. Nelson is one of the senior 
statesmen of rural sociology. 
From many years of research, 
observation and meditation, he 
has drawn the material for this 
compact study of “country and 
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town in transition” in the state 
where he has worked. An espe- 
cially relevant chapter is the 
one which deals with the north- 
ern Minnesota “cut-over” area, 
one of the long-time economi- 
cally distressed areas of Amer- 
ica. 


The Human Community, by 
Baker Brownell. New York: 
Harper, 1950, 296 pp. 


This brief bibliography has 


resources for worship 


run the gamut from sociology to 
philosophy. Baker Brownell is a 
philosopher and an advocate. He 
believes that the small commu- 
nity is the only ultimately tol- 
erable habitat for the human 
spirit. He develops this thesis, 
copiously documented, in the 
book. If he is right, then it is 
high time we began giving seri- 
ous attention to the problems 
discussed in this issue of SOCIAL 
ACTION. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP FOR COMMUNITY RENEWAL 


Hymns 

O God Above the Drifting 
Years 

Rise Up, O Men of God 

Thou God of All Whose Spirit 
Moves 

We Are 
Dwelling 


Living, We Are 


Unison readings 
Isaiah 9:2, 6-7; 64:1-4 


Scripture 
Isaiah 61 
Matthew 20: 20-28 
John 17: 20-26 


Ephesians 6: 10-20 


Prepared by Serge F. Hummon, Secre- 
tary, Town and Country Church, Board 
of Home Missions, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Litany for community 
development 
O God, thou hast placed us in 


communities of men and wom- 
en. 


We acknowledge this fact of 
our lives. 


We have valued personal con- 
duct and neglected our part in 
ccmmunity righteousness. 


Forgive us, O God. 


Break upon us, Father, the 
awareness of common guilt for 
conditions that hurt people in 
our society. 


We confess our smugness. 


For the habit of running our 
personal affairs as if they alone 


were important, and of feeling 
no concern for a deteriorating 
community. 


Forgive us, dear God. 


For casting our lot with organ- 
izations that multiply the bar- 
riers of exclusiveness, 


We admit our complacency. 


For feeling that there is noth- 
ing a minority of one can do, 


We confess our resignation. 


Shift the horizons of our lives 
that we may be inspired to ac- 
tion by values embracing the 
common good. 


We commit ourselves, O Lord. 


We pray that our churches, so 
often most divisive of all in 
community living, may lead in 
seeking community renewal. 


Open the eyes of our churches, 
O Christ! 


Give us a new appreciation of 
governmental action in devel- 
oping society. 


Forgive us our snide and ir- 
responsible comment about 
our political leaders, O God. 


Father, teach the business com- 
munity and the labor unions 
new lessons in seeking the good 
of the whole; 


We thank thee for their lead- 
ership. 
O God, lessen the temptation of 
leaders in agricultural life from 
jockeying for national favor; 


Give them a clear voice in a 
confusing time. 


We offer thee, our Father, our 
minds, our hearts, and our 
strength for the better ordering 
of our common life. Amen. 


Prayer 


O God of our fathers, we de- 
sire to make before thee a sol- 
emn act of penitence on behalf 
of the church. We her children 
have done little to further thy 
kingdom on earth by the estab- 
lishment of social justice. We 
humble ourselves before thee 
for our past neglect, and seek 
for thy forgiveness. We confess 
that we have often forgotten 
that since thou art our Father 
all men are our brethren, and 
that we are stewards and not 
owners of all that thou hast 
given us. Pardon any indiffer- 
ence and apathy toward the suf- 
ferings of those who labor. Par- 
don any bitterness toward those 
who abound. Forgive us for hav- 
ing allowed injustice and op- 
pression to remain too often un- 
rebuked and unredressed. These 
and all other sins we confess 
with grief and shame. Endue 
thy whole church with power 
to break every yoke and to let 
the oppressed go free. May the 
love of Christ constrain us, and 
may thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.! 


1 Charles Gore in Minister’s Service 
Book. Morrison, Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1937. 
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WELCOME, MISS JOHNS 


The Council for Christian Social Action is 
happy to welcome to the editorship of 
SocIAL ACTION Miss R. Elizabeth Johns of 
New York City. Miss Johns succeeds Mrs. 
Alexander J. Grant, editor of the maga- 
zine through December 1960, and now 
resident in Manila. 

A native of Factoryville, Pennsylvania, 
Miss Johns received her undergraduate 
training at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and her Master’s degree at Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. In addition, she 
has studied at Harvard University, the New York School of 
Social Work, the University of Pennsylvania, Union Theological 
Seminary, and Yale Divinity School in the fields of sociology, 
education and psychology, child welfare, student work and 
Christian ethics. 

After a period spent in social welfare work in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and in Baltimore, she taught sociology for two years 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Since 1941, Miss 
Johns has held positions with the YWCA both in the Student 
Movement and in the Foreign Division. She led YM-YWCA 
seminars in Europe and spent two years (1954-56) with the 
YWCAs of Burma and Ceylon. 

A frequent contributor to various magazines, Miss Johns is 
author of one chapter in the book College Teaching and Chris- 
tian Values, edited by Dr. Paul Limbert. 

Miss Johns assumed her duties as Publications Secretary on 
February 1, and will begin editorship of SocraL ACTION with 
the September issue. 

We are confident that the readers of the magazine will share 
the Council’s pleasure at Miss Johns’ appointment and its keen 
anticipation of her leadership in Christian social action. 


SS 
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